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BROOKE JONES 

This quilt was inspired by Arleen Kukua’s “Woven 
Forty Two.” | used a fabric called “shot cotton,” 
which is woven using one color of thread for 

the warp and a different color for the weft. My 
goal was to create the most interesting color 
interactions from my palette by “weaving” 

the horizontal colors with the vertical. For 


me, this piece is purely about color play. 
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Exponent I! provides a forum for Mormon women to share their life experiences in an 
atmosphere of trust and acceptance. This exchange allows us to better understand each 
other and shape the direction of our lives. Our common bond is our connection to The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and our commitment to women. We publish this 


magazine as a living history in celebration of the strength and diversity of women. 
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PANDORA BREWER 


| am sitting at my desk. My office building is empty, my 


coworkers went home hours ago. But my keyboard clicks and 


my screen glows and | continue long after what is needed. 


At one point | look at the window that divides my office from 


the hallway and notice that it is dirty. My mind drifts and | 
see myself with a squeegee, across one way, turn, across 
the other, turn, never down. | know how to wash windows. 
My grandfather was a janitor and window washer, my dad 
worked with him as a young man, and | was taught from an 


early age to perform what my father considered a critical skill. 


| grew up knowing that whatever happened - | could clean, 
| could work with my hands, | could take care of myself. 


My father grew up in poverty. His large family lived in 
rough, compromised conditions and struggled with 
many of the accompanying issues - truancy, addiction, 
violence, early marriage. As with many families in this 
situation, they also maintained close relationships and 
both his parents, in their own way, communicated 
strong values rooted in fierce pride and resiliency. 


| came into my father’s life when he was 19, a boy now 
old with experience. He had survived the impact of 
many bad decisions, his own and those he loved. He 
carried his past with a mix of haunted caution, a young 
man’s swagger, and the optimism of Horatio Alger. 

He would rise above. | watched and took it all in. 


| heard all the stories over and over and over. Going to 
school in clothes handed down ten kids too big or too 
small and being teased; the summer he worked for new 
clothes and then gave it all to his mother for rent; the 
precious leather jacket he stole only to have it stolen 
from him; his mother reading Rudyard Kipling after a 
meal of fried potatoes; dropping out of high school; a 
broken heart, hitchhiking across the country with a guitar 
and a knapsack. There were stories with a moral, stories 
of courage, stories in the cracks of the stories, spoken 
and unspoken. | felt the aching hunger and pain and 
neglect and wanting. Wanting never fully resolved. 


| tracked the cost. | have watched my father push himself, 
reinventing, working beyond any expectation to exceed, 
the drive for perfection mixed with deep, ancient self 
doubt. | have seen him pursue money, wrestle with 


it, and finally come to an uneasy peace. | have seen 

the damage and strength in his relentless belief in the 
future. | have seen him refusing to eat fried potatoes and 
oatmeal ever again. Choice as a symbol of change. 


| grew up in my father’s shadow, working. Working is what 
kept the distance, put food on the table. | worked in crop 
fields and gas stations and machine shops and stores. Not 
because | had to but because | might have to. | always 
knew that the difference between my life and the life of 

a person who did not have a home or the next meal was 
a hand of cards, a step in one direction or another. A 

lost job, an injury, a shift that may or may not be in your 
control but almost never in your line of sight. | grew up 
with respect. | grew up with fear. | grew up in comparative 
privilege. | grew up not taking anything for granted. 


| don’t claim to understand or to have fully experienced 
need. But | am grateful to have listened to my father 
with a generational perspective, to have incorporated 
this history into my own call to pay attention, to help, 
to walk alongside the stories. But | know in my inherited 
heart that it is grace that keeps me fed. | never assume 
| earned it or that | am entitled. | grew up next to a 
survivor and know that we can work and work and work 
but that does not guarantee anything. The stories of 
my own family and my global family keep me from 
judgment. We are in this together, we are responsible 


for one another, we are all one moment from hunger. 


ABOUT THE ART 


This issue features art inspired by quilting and textile 
work. Women through the centuries have saved worn 
cloth and created other useful items, sustaining the 
value of these “scraps” by arranging them in patterns 
swirling with unexpected beauty. Color, texture and 
design can be infused with warmth and purpose. By 
necessity and with resourceful ingenuity, the practical 
becomes art and art becomes practical. We celebrate 
traditional women’s work — art hanging in galleries 
and art draped in the home — reminders of crafts 
passed down, shoulder to shoulder, hand to hand. 
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TRACY MCKAY LAMB 


"look to the poor and needy 
and administer to their relief, 
that they shall not suffer.’ Now 
note the imperative verb in that 
passage: ‘They shall not suffer.’ 
That is language God uses 
when he means business.” 


— Jeffrey R. Holland, October 2013 


Last year, | stood up in Relief Society and | made the teacher cry. The woman at the front 
of the class was teaching a lesson on self-reliance. It doesn't always happen, but it’s a 
frequent enough occurrence that | usually steel myself and sure enough, she veered 

into the Gospel of Prosperity. | sat on my hands, then shifted and dug my nails into my 
palms. | didn’t know this woman and wanted to give her 

the benefit of the doubt. | hoped someone else would 

speak up, stand up, say something, say anything... 


ARTIST STATEMENT 
And then suddenly there was me, standing. Shaking. “Kathryn's art utilizes objects that might otherwise languish in 
Struggling for words. My body trembled with indignation scrap heaps, second-hand clothing stores, or boxes of discarded 


and anger as struggled to make my voice clear and papers, fabrics, and memories, Her art reintegrates the power of 


i a transformed media with therapeutic promise of beauty and artistic 
calm. You do not use the words “welfare mothers” and : — F ig ‘ 
experience. In these paintings, sculptures, and installations, the 


the othering language of “they/them” around me — a possibility of refashioning the world of discarded consumption 


fact | am certain my entire Relief Society now knows. becomes an artistic reality, something more than an aspiration, a 
wholly new experience in itself. To experience Kathryn's art is to 


Mormon theology is very clear about our obligation to one realize that the very fabric of our culture and everyday lives can be 


another — not only in our scriptures but in the promises we recast and reclaimed, just as nature does in its endless march of life 
t 


: : ae and desire . . . It is a vision in which nothing — no memories, no 
make in our highest places. We are a communitarian people, - ; j A 
tradition, no promise — is beyond reclamation. 


covenanted to “succor the weak [and] lift Ie the hands which — John Williams, Professor of Humanities, Yale University 
hang down” (D&C 81:5). The very promise of Zion is that we 

shall have no poor among us (Moses 7:18). Being a follower 

of the Savior means acknowledging very real commandments, 

not mere suggestions, on what it means to dedicate our lives to following the Son of Man. 


| will never sit quietly while anyone tramples this fundamental cornerstone of my faith. 


“See me” | Kathryn Knudsen | kathrynknudsen.com | @kathrynwknudsen 
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There was a time where | was able to spin fairy tales 
and build hedges around the world to give myself a 
false sense of security. That's all the prosperity gospel 
is — whistling past the graveyard, pretending if we do 
everything correctly that we will be immune from the 
realities of a fallen world. And maybe for some people 
it works. At least for a while. But it behooves us as we 
grow, as we more fully mature and come unto Christ, 
that we understand the folly of our hedges and walls. 


| did everything right. | got married, | had a 
baby, | joined the church. | made my life fit 
the ideal, in a desire to fully integrate. 


| attended church faithfully, cultivated family life, and 

added two more babies in quick succession. And then it 
didn’t work. My husband started doing opiates. | went to 

the temple. My husband lost his job. | wore out my knees 
praying. My husband overdosed. | did my visiting teaching, 
counseled with my bishop, volunteered at the storehouse. 
My husband ordered drugs online and the house went into 
foreclosure. | honored his priesthood as | was counseled, and 
tried harder to be perfect. My husband overdosed again. 


When you get knocked down that hard, when your entire life 
and identity is coming undone around you, you have to face 
some hard truths. At that point, my faith was transactional. | 
thought if | followed the rules and did what | was supposed 
to do, that | would be rewarded. | was confusing living an 
embodied, rich life for a child’s game. We don't do good 
things because we expect a tidy reward for a benevolent 
Father. There are cautions against this very notion everywhere 
in the scriptures. | had received my just reward — in pride. 


My hedges and rows came tumbling down along with 
the rest of my life and | was standing in the rubble of 
not only my suburban dream and marriage, but of my 
adopted faith too. If none of this was reliable, then 
what was? It was time for me to sort what mattered, to 
figure out what in the rubble was worth salvaging and 
nurturing, and what was destined for the ash heap. 


| had been praying for the wrong things. | had been 
childishly expecting the Lord to reward my actions with 
the manipulation of the world and other humans. There is 
no gospel of prosperity. We don’t get earthly blessings for 
being good, not ever. God is pretty clear that that’s not 

in the cards. But we miss it. So often, we miss it. When | 
let go of what | thought | was supposed to be doing, and 
actually asked God with a humbled and crushed heart 
what | needed to do, the answers came pouring in. 


One of the answers that surprised me was counsel from my 
bishop to apply for state welfare assistance. The day | walked 
into the county welfare office was a Rubicon. | was suddenly 
everything | thought my faith had promised to protect me 
from: | was poor. | was divorced. | was a single mother. | was 
facing homelessness. Everything | had feared, every stigma 

| had hoped to avoid, had become a part of my life. In the 
prevailing narrative distilled down, my ex-husband was a drug 
addict and | was an uneducated single mother on welfare. 


| felt so much shame when | walked through the nondescript 
sliding doors of the county welfare office. | had done as 
much paperwork ahead of time as possible, and all three 

of my young children were with me, as required. The 

county would need to see the children and verify they 

were taken care of and there were no signs of abuse. 


Let's dispel a common myth immediately: Applying for and 
receiving welfare isn’t easy. There are a million unanticipated 
but unsurprising indignities in the application process. 
Along with all the basic information about yourself and 
your children, you must show detailed financial and court 
documents regarding legal separation, divorce, child 
support, and your housing arrangement. You must show 
documentation on bank accounts, retirement, titles on 
cars, or any other asset you might have access to. Any 
vehicle you have must be under a certain value or you 

are required to sell it. It’s a detailed assessment, and it's 

a high bar. It's also one that you are required to return to 
examine every six months for the entire time you receive 
welfare. But the people working in the welfare office 

were kind and professional. They had dedicated their 
professional lives to helping people like me get help. 


As | left the welfare office, trailing behind my children 
and clutching a printout telling me | would hear our 
results in about a week, | was conflicted and confused. 

| didn't want to be a welfare mother. | didn’t want to lay 
bare my dire straights to strangers and | didn't want to 
need help. But | also couldn't pretend | didn’t need it. 


| hadn't necessarily subscribed to the derision around 
welfare, but | had absolutely internalized the stigma, and 
my stupid pride had made me resist help much longer 
than | should have. My impressions of what welfare 
meant that morning shifted and changed in real time as | 
helped my children buckle into our (older, paid for) car. 


The enormity of what it meant to think of an entire class 
of sisters and brothers as a monolith hit me. Comfortably 
labeling people who qualified for public assistance as “them” 


allowed me and allowed society to distance ourselves — to 
build those hedges of the prosperity gospel — believing 
they could never be us. | suddenly felt deep shame. But 

it was a shame changed. It wasn’t about my personal 

pride in my lack of means. It was a shame for failing to 
understand what it meant to love and serve my brothers and 
sisters, to be a true follower of Christ as | wished to be. 


Despite the sometimes catastrophic consequences of 
agency, there were mechanisms and safety nets and hands 
outstretched waiting to help. | lost my home, but because of 
the hard work by women’s-rights advocates, | was able to get 
a divorce and protect myself and my kids. My ex-husband 
was swallowed by addiction but there were laws, judges, 

and courts who 

ensured that my 
My hedges and rows came Hildvshiwiate 
protected, and 
that their father 
was protected too 


tumbling down along with 


the rest of my life and | was 
: : — from himself 
standing in the rubble of not and from doing 
only my suburban dream and __ further damage. 
Addiction was a 
marriage, but of my adopted nasty, slouching 
beast, but there 
were programs 
and help for that, 


too. | may have 


faith too. If none of this was 
reliable, then what was? It 


was time for me to sort what been without 


g Ss de ee: home or child 
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in the rubble was worth were programs in 
place for people 
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ash heap. there were low- 
interest student 
loans so | could 
find a way out of my situation. It was all imperfect, and 
sometimes difficult to navigate, and required work. It was 


work | could not have done had the help not been available. 


Any lingering notion that life’s blessings were somehow 
earned was obliterated in me that day, along with my pride. 


| ended up spending a total of six years on some form of 

public assistance. My children received Medicaid, though 

| did not qualify — | spent a lot of time hoping | didn’t get 
sick. We received SNAP food benefits, and my children 


qualified for free school lunches. These benefits kept 

my little family afloat while | went to school full time and 
graduated with a college degree at the age of 40, after 
which | was able to find good employment that helped 
support us. My kids still received school lunches and 
Medicaid, since my work didn’t offer medical benefits. 

We did not need SNAP any longer, and were able to 
transition off of that assistance. We were right on the edge 
of security, able to stretch and make it work, and deeply 
thankful for the resources that helped us get there. 


Through all of this, the church was there to help me and 
my children with the gaps and limits of the government 
systems. The official church counsel for bishops is to 

advise the ward members in need to seek whatever 
governmental assistance is available, and then to help from 
that point. It’s a wise plan. The church can do a lot, but a 
strong social safety net that is available to all is a moral 
imperative that we should strive to support as a people. 


From the rubble that | was forced to sort though, | learned 
that nothing we have is earned. Not a single thing. We can 
work, we can try, we can build ourselves and our families 
and communities up. Not only can we, but we have a 
covenant obligation to do so. But the truth is, everything we 
are and have already belongs to the Lord and we are only 
the stewards. Anything we retain is solely through grace. 


So when someone in church stands up and begins a 
lesson starting with the premise of “us” and “them” | will 
shove my hands down and try to wait and see where it 
goes. | owe everyone the same grace | hope to receive. 
If they veer into talking about welfare, my heart might 
race. If they start defending the building of hedges or 
give a little whistle, the chances are good that my racing 
heart is going to lead me to stand gingerly on legs 

that, | assure you, are shaking, but | have conquered 
greater fears and | will open my mouth and testify: 


Being a follower of the Savior means acknowledging very 
real commandments, not mere suggestions, on what it 


means to dedicate our lives to following the Son of Man. 


And | will go from there. 
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The Least of |nese 


ANDEE BOWDEN 


On my walk home from work just before Thanksgiving | ran 
into a pair of sister missionaries visiting my neighborhood 
— a rarity in the suburbs of Washington DC. Though | 

am inactive and was cold and tired and hungry, | stopped 
for about 20 minutes to chat; | know what it is to be 
young, alone, and far from home during the holidays. 
They seemed nice and not pushy. | asked them about 
their homes and families, and we talked about my job 

and volunteer work. They asked if they could come by 

my home for a proper visit, but | politely declined. 


| don't go to church, | told them, identifying myself as 
“post-Mormon,” but | honor God in giving my time to 
serve the people, animals, and the world He created. | find 
joy and peace in socializing rescued animals that are up 
for adoption, in packing baskets of food and household 
supplies for Syrian refugees, and in giving what | can — 
food, water, a few dollars — to the needy | see around me. 


| have a deep need to serve, both in my personal 
and professional life. More than money or security, 
making a difference in others’ lives, is the motivating 
force behind all | do. . | am happy and fulfilled when 
| help others. This need has propelled the course 

of my professional life, leading me to serve at non- 
profit organizations and in government service. 


In fact, | told them, | have two cases of water in 
my car right now! Can | give you a case of water 
for you to give to the needy you meet? 


No. 


They said no. We're not allowed to give 
anything to the homeless. 


| was shocked, confused, and more than a little heartbroken. 


This rule made me sad, and | told them so. Not because 

I'm self-righteous and count my charitable giving so high, 
but because | have personally been on the receiving end 
of charity. When | was growing up, my family was often in 
need. | ate a lot of food from Deseret Industries (I still get 
nauseated at the smell of the orange drink powder). For 

several years, my Christmas gifts didn’t have my name on 
them — the gifts were addressed to my age and gender. 


To: A 9-year old girl. Any 9-year old girl, it seemed. | 
didn’t understand at the time why the gifts weren't for 
me, why they didn’t bear my name. And they weren't 
really for me, anyway. They had nothing to do with me or 
what | liked. But still, | felt compelled to play with them, 
wear them, use them. Not doing so felt ungracious, and 

| was taught to always be grateful for what | was given. 


This extended to our variety of housing situations — 
sometimes the church paid our rent and sometimes 
the government did. Sometimes we stayed with other 
families and, during one memorable period during the 
cold months in Michigan, we stayed in a campground. 


We had no home. We were homeless. Home. Less. 


| was eight or nine at the time. | lived in a small camper 
trailer with my parents and one sister (my other two 
sisters slept in an aunt's basement). There was one 
bed, which my parents used, while my sister and | 

each curled up on the short, narrow dining benches. 
We cooked on a hotplate and tramped through 

the dark and cold to use the toilet and shower. 


It wasn’t like camping. To this day, | hate camping because 

it reminds me of being homeless. But also | think these and 
other experiences have shaped my tender heart. When | see 
someone in need, | will give cash when | have it. If | don’t, I'll 
ask what | can buy for them at a nearby store. If | don’t have 
cash or time to spare, | look them in the eyes and sincerely 
apologize for my inability to help at that time. | really do 
feel badly for having to say no. | keep water bottles in my 
car ready to hand out, and in the winter | prepare packets 

of gloves, socks, chapstick, etc. to deliver to those | pass. 


| do this because these men and women are fellow 
children of God. They are my real and true brothers 
and sisters, and | feel compelled to do what is in 
my power to bring a little relief to their day. 


Poverty and homelessness are not indicative of a person's 
character or worth, and neither are wealth or power — they 
are only indicative of circumstances. | cannot see a homeless 
person and not be reminded of my own experience. | 

have no idea why they are where they are, what bad luck 


or tough circumstances led to 
their hardship, but it is not my 
place to judge or assume. | do 
whatever | can to bring relief, 
and it was shocking to me 
that these missionaries, sent 
into the world to serve God's 
children, are forbidden from 
providing the smallest aid, a 
donated water bottle, to the 
most desperate among us. 


We parted after this exchange, 
the conversation having turned 
from genial to awkward. Their 
admission that they aren't 
permitted to serve homeless 
men and women cut me deeply, 
and | pulled back from the 
conversation, wished them happy 
holidays, and excused myself. 


My mind and my heart, though, 
still churned as | tried to 
comprehend why missionaries 
were forbidden from serving 
the most needy — the “least 
of these.” What is the point 

of service or assistance when 
the most needy are ignored? 


| remembered that this was one 
reason | had never felt at home in 
church. So many service 
activities are focused 

on serving each other, 

or less active members 

in an attempt to bring 

them back to the fold. 

But the whole world 

is hurting and in need 

of love and care. 


In this circumstance, 
it seems to me 
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ARTIST STATEMENT 


“Lullaby” recalls the iconic and heartbreaking photograph by Niltifer Demir of toddler Alan Kurdi’s body 
washed up on a Turkish beach. His position in this photograph echoes that of my sleeping babies and my 
mother heart aches to tuck a warm quilt over him and wish him sweet dreams. This quilt was born of that 
ache. With cold colors and sharp lines, it speaks of the harshness of his life and death. And yet the quilt is 
performative as well as visual. The backing is a quilt as well, a traditionally pieced drunkard’s path design 
in baby blues. When one folds or scrunches the blanket, it echoes the act of wrapping this toddler body in 
warmth and offering. 


as though rules, regulations, and policies are obstructing the work of Christ. 


This is not God to me, and having lived through poverty and instability as 
a child, | have seen firsthand how quickly luck can change, circumstances 
switch, and life can change forever. Because of this experience, for me 
doing what is right is more important than doing what is correct. 
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“Generations of Springs (San Pitch Mountains & River, Wasatch Plateau, Ephraim, Utah) | Rachel Farmer | rachelfarmer.com (Photography: Kamilla Earlywine) 


We're Flusn 
RIgNt Now 
Can Ve Helo? 


L.M.A. 


I'm 32 years old and have two graduate degrees in the 
child development field, including a Master's degree 

and a Ph.D. | struggled through six and a half years of 
graduate school believing the sacrifices | was making (e.g., 
financially, emotionally, psychologically) were going to 
help me find a secure job position and financial future. | 
had no idea | would have two graduate degrees and be 
on public assistance for health insurance, and have trouble 
paying my rent and buying basic necessities like food. 


For the last two years of graduate school and now one and 
a half years post-graduate, | have really struggled to make 
ends meet financially. There were times | genuinely needed 
financial help, but felt really embarrassed and ashamed 

to admit to anyone | was struggling, especially at church. 
We are taught so frequently at church about self-reliance, 
and that the amount of money you have is directly related 
to how much work you do and how self-reliant you are. If 

| didn't have enough money, did it mean | hadn't worked 
or suffered enough? We're also taught about the role of 
education as the key to financial success and security. 

| was extremely educated and yet couldn't make ends 
meet. | felt like there was something wrong with me. 


ARTIST STATEMENT 


This quilted map of Ephraim stemmed from my solo exhibition at 
Granary Arts, a contemporary art center housed within the historic 
Relief Society granary building in Ephraim, Utah. Developed as a 
community-based project, | held a drop-in workshop at Granary Arts 
last September. Throughout the day, | had the pleasure of working 
alongside 30 people — sewing individual farm patches and starting the 


yarn-quilting process. 


| enjoyed teaching many participants how to sew for the first time, 
while others brought their expertise to the endeavor. Everyone marked 


a location important to them on the map through the addition of a 


French knot. And a few people donated scraps of clothing, or heirloom 
fabric, to add both color and additional layers of meaning. Afterwards, 
| finished the quilt by arranging and appliquéing the farm patches, and 
embroidering the roads and mountain topography. My gratitude goes 
out to all the people in the Ephraim community who helped bring this 
project to life. Learn more: GranaryArts.org (under Community Projects) 


In the last nearly four years, | have applied for approximately 
100 permanent positions, and haven't gotten a job yet. 
While I'm trying to find something permanent and financially 
sustainable, | have been forced to teach as an adjunct 
part-time at the university | attended for graduate school. 
lam currently making less money per year than | did as a 
doctoral student. At our university, adjunct instructors are 
not paid between semesters the way full-time faculty are, 

so there is a significant gap in pay between already small 
paychecks. | made so little during the last fall semester 

that | wasn't able to save for the gap in pay | was going 

to experience before the spring semester. | knew the gap 
was coming, and braced myself to have trouble paying 

my rent and buying food for approximately a month over 
the Christmas break and into the first weeks of January. 


In the late fall, my close friend became the Relief Society 
President in my ward. She knew | was struggling financially 
and there was going to be a gap in pay. Very soon after she 
become Relief Society President, one night she lovingly 
said, "| want you to know we can help with food and rent. 
You can tell me if you need help.” | responded that | really 
appreciated knowing it. | remember thinking if | was ever 
going to ask for help, I'd do it through her. She brought 

up the ward helping me again a few weeks later, and said 
she had already talked to our Bishop, and they wanted 

to help. It’s really hard and delicate for me to ask for help 

in regards to money, and | felt really loved because she 
had thought to talk to him. Even though I’m really close 
with my Bishop, my friend knew | would never ask for that 
kind of help on my own, and she was pro-actively doing 
something about it. She said the ward would help with my 
groceries for the month, or would pay my rent, whatever felt 
the most right to me. My ward paid my rent that month. 


| am taking a break from the church right now, and there was 
a part of me that felt like somehow | hadn't earned the help 
from my ward. There were absolutely no strings attached 

to it, and both my friend and my Bishop never made me 

feel that | needed to earn the help by coming to church or 
doing anything else. The day | was supposed to be paid at 
the beginning of the spring term, the money didn't arrive. | 
sobbed in my office after finding out that the administrative 
assistant in my department had made a mistake on my 
teaching contract, and | would not be paid for two additional 
weeks past the one-month gap in pay | was expecting. | 

had no idea what | was going to do for two more weeks. 


A few days later, | stopped by the church to see my 
Bishop and check in. | can’t remember if he offered help 


again first, or if | explained what had happened with my 
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paycheck. | do know that with a twinkle in his eye and 
trying really hard to make me feel comfortable and safe, 

he lovingly said, “We're flush right now. Can we help?” | 
assertively said, “Yes, | would like help.” It was his sweet 
and kind way of saying, “| see what's happening and you're 
not an inconvenience to us. | see you need help and you 
deserve it. You are a part of our community no matter 
what. You deserve to be helped.” Again, he wrote a check 
for my rent and never said a word about it afterward. 


In the home | grew up in, money was used as a form 

of power and control, especially for my dad. Money 
always had conditions and strings. It was rarely or never 
freely given, and it was never given without being 
earned through submission, compliance, and emotional 
suffering. I’ve struggled to unlearn that model. 


While | was a student 
...church or government >t BYU, completed an 
internship working at a 
assistance should always hospital and orphanage 
; for children with 
be freely given, and severe developmental 
disabilities in Romania. 
The cost of the 


unpaid internship left 


should be a powerful 


form of social justice and 
me without enough 
empowerment. SAE Cay 
most basic expenses. 
During that time, | 
was in close contact with a friend from BYU who knew about 
my financial situation and clearly recognized that my basic 
needs, mental health, and ability to work were all being 
impacted. | don’t remember specifically how the topic was 
approached, but she sent a check for $1000 to my bank 
at home to help me survive the rest of that internship. The 
money was freely given, and there were no expectations 
or conditions attached to it. She explicitly told me she 
didn’t want me to ever worry about paying it back, and she 
didn’t want me to feel embarrassed about needing help. 
There was also no expectation that | tell her about how the 
money was spent. Even though the help was freely given, 
it was still a struggle to feel safe accepting it, and | still felt 
embarrassed and ashamed and upset | even needed help. 


| see now that the shame and embarrassment | felt and 
sometimes still feel is, in part, a vestige of patriarchy that 
is still embodied and active now in both our faith and in 
my own family. In my experience, patriarchy empowers 
many men to control those who are close to them, 
particularly women and anyone who is not a cisgendered, 


heterosexual male. For my dad, both priesthood patriarchy 
in our faith and societal misogyny empowered him to 

use money as a weapon. | recognize now that how | feel 
about money and accepting financial help is a direct result 
of the ways my dad used money as a way to control or 
shame others for needing help or having normal, basic 
needs. This is not acceptable, and | have so much love, 
softness, and compassion for the parts of myself that 

were subjected to this untenable situation, especially 

parts that were young and needed extra care and help. 


| have done so much work in therapy to learn and feel that 

| do not have to earn care — ever — and that | deserve to 
feel secure and safe, financially and otherwise. Even as | 
talk about it now, there are still parts of me that feel that 

| needed to earn that help and care from my ward, and | 
didn't earn it somehow, because | don’t come to church 
right now, and maybe won't go ever again. There are still 
parts of me that are surprised | was helped by my ward. 
There are still parts of me that feel bad and wrong for 
needing help and not being able to do it on my own. After 
the fact, | had to actively coach myself to not over-thank my 
Bishop or my friend for helping facilitate the help with my 
rent. There was a part of me that felt that | had to be extra 
appreciative and grateful so my Bishop would feel good 
about it, so he would be less likely to control or hurt me later 
on, because that’s what I’ve had to do before. | have learned 
and am still learning | have a right to feel safety, comfort, 
and stability. | am also learning that church or government 
assistance should always be freely given, and should be a 
powerful form of social justice and empowerment rather 
than an earned kindness with conditions attached. 


These are the things | keep telling 
myself over and over again: 


You do not have to earn care. You are a human 
being, and you deserve to be helped, regardless 
of what you do. Good people inside and outside 
of the church know that’s how it works. 


It takes profound power and resilience to show vulnerability 
and ask for help. People who love you and care for 
your well-being won't hurt you for needing help. 


You deserve help, even if it is an inconvenience. 
Most people understand that, too. 


Money and access to financial resources do not equal power. 
Humanity and softness and vulnerability equal power. 


Pilot 


ELIZABETH PINBOROUGH 


Like a head of wheat, Her golden strands loop eternally. 


Like Morse dit-datting over the airwaves, bringing news of war, reports from the bloody front 
lines, the crisp clip of letters is evident, spelling fingernails and hair, age and appearance. 


These are the constitutive stars, the building stones of nations within one soul. 


Each luminescent globe spins, 
fiery pearls suspended 
opposite her sisters. 
They swirl, 
in depths of 
hollow light. 
Rosalind Franklin 


first saw the structure, 


photoed the X on tiny glass. 


When adenine and thymine decouple, 
and guanine and cytosine decay, 

who will revive us? 

| will, | seem to 

hear Her say. 


IV. 


Take this leaf here and form a poultice. See? 

Spread it on the wound, the bone where star fragments scattered. Can you hear the dying dust? 

She now sings the songs of creation. Eulalia Eulay! 

She sings of capillaries entwining each bone, of lymph clearing each node. Breathe. 

She's singing of nerves spinning out electrochemical pulse, serving out feeling, sensation, thought, and verse. 


And if you listen, with all your ears, she sings of the Code. Sisters, hear. 


Come to this, the altar, the anchor. This, the Golden Braid. Come, let us speak of Resurrection, morning. 
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On Loaves 
and Fisnes 


KEIRA SHAE 


| don’t know when | first heard the proverb about teaching 
a man how to fish and feeding him for a lifetime, but 

I'm sure it came from my Mormon neighbors when | was 
growing up in Utah Valley. My family was not Mormon, 
and we were very poor. In both the metaphorical sense 
and the literal sense, none of us had the slightest idea 
what to do with any food that didn’t come in a package. 


When my working mother moved to Provo, she was a thrice- 

divorced high school drop out with five small children. Most 
of our neighbors 
were LDS and 
seemed wary 

It turns out that you don’t of us. Our non- 

Mormon neighbors 

always feed someone by eee ee 

giving them a fish ... If the absent, private, 


or avoidant. 

hunger is immediate, and 

. When we were 
all you really want to do is ilvdesperets = 
feed someone for a day, and we often were 
— we would seek 
give them microwavable out help beyond 
fish sticks. ee ees 
assistance, which 
included churches. 
Most often when 
we were living 
in Utah, it was the LDS church. We discovered quickly that 
there was no church soup kitchen, no non-perishables 
stored at individual meetinghouses, no instant help if 
we were desperate. In those lean times, my unattended 
siblings and | would wander the neighborhood begging 
for a spare can of peas or a can of tuna, and then mix it 


together over the heating element and eat it out of the pot. 


The area’s LDS bishop had a “storehouse” of food (| was 
told), and my working, single mother — maxed out and 


tightly wound — would occasionally meet with local Church 
leaders for permission to access this food. In the interviews, 
my mother felt judged as leaders determined her and her 
children’s “worthiness” to receive storehouse food. It was 
as if they did not trust her when she said we were hungry. 


Very often, we were given generous food orders that 
should have helped to sustain our family. The problem 

is, we didn’t know what to do with most of it. It turns 

out that you don’t always feed someone by giving 

them a fish. Fish are messy. They have to be cleaned 

and cooked in certain ways that are not always obvious 
to single mothers who have never cooked a fish. If the 
hunger is immediate, and all you really want to do is feed 
someone for a day, give them microwavable fish sticks. 


We didn’t actually get fish, of course. Some examples of 
what we received were bags of flour, sugar, rolled oats 
(or sometimes on special occasions, simple granola), and 
salt. The only thing | recognized in the first food order we 
received was the canned beef chunks — and even with 
those | couldn't figure out how to place them in a meal. | 
just knew they were a source of instant meat. We did not 
get a word of explanation or a follow-up meeting from 
the leaders after being given the mysterious food items. 
It was inedible to us and puzzling, and it ended up in the 
garbage eventually, a waste for everyone involved. No one 
taught us how to make bread. Perhaps a compassionate 
service calling could have remedied that gap. 


Eventually, my mother gave up on asking the Mormons for 
food entirely. We were not asked for feedback about our 
experience receiving Bishop's Storehouse food. We did 

not offer feedback either, as the phrase, “beggars can’t be 
choosers” reverberated in our minds. There was a level of 
disconnect about the food and welfare system side of the 
organization that did not meet our family’s circumstances 
and needs. | wonder how many other families or individual’s 
situations were also mismatched with what was offered. 


| eventually made friends with youth members of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints at school and found 
some wholesome friends who invited me to free activities 
and dances. When | chose to join the church as a teenager, 
it became my burden to beg the bishop for food and 

rent money for our family, as my mother wanted nothing 

to do with Mormons after so many bad experiences. 


Looking back now, | realize it was kind of the Mormons 
to help at all — especially a family who was not initially 


in their congregation. | still see how improvements could 
be made. Lack of immediate food items to distribute at 
meetinghouses is a solvable problem, and many other 
denominations implement these kinds of assistance. Do 
our buildings need to remain empty during the week? Are 
visitors truly welcome, including visitors with needs? In areas 
with fewer community resources and a large LDS presence, 
immediate food access seems like a stronger need in caring 
for everyone in the community. Is it fair to require several 
time-consuming interviews with leaders to determine 
worthiness for food, especially if the need is immediate? 


It is no one person's fault that we have transitioned as a 
society to packaged foods. No one in the church is to 
blame for my 
grandmother's, 

then my mother’s, 
and then my lack 

of knowledge 
about cooking and 
baking from scratch. 
Single motherhood, 
however daunting, 
is what my 

mother chose to 
avoid unhealthy 
relationships, 

so working was 

an inevitable 
consequence. But 
could there be room 
for improvement in 
helping with easier 
food access in these 
circumstances? 
Certainly. 


A few other 
questions that 
connect to my 
family’s experience 
and may affect 
other families also 
feel important 

to explore: Is it 
Possible anpoers ARTIST STATEMENT 
single, working mother 
of five small children 
to cook from scratch 
every day? Especially 
the very basics, like 


bread? When should she learn these skills? Who would teach 
them to her? Is it fair to require several time-consuming 
interviews with leaders to determine worthiness for food, 
especially if the need is immediate? Is it reasonable to only 
offer food options that require knowledge, skill, and time? 


Any thriving system seeks out and considers feedback 
from its consumers, and the welfare arm of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints would do well to model 
that behavior. Would leaders be willing to take twice as 
much time to learn a family’s history, check on individual 
members of that family to see if they are getting proper 
nutrition, and ensure that they have the guidance they 


need to utilize what they have been given? Would leaders 


“The Perfect Storm” | Anne Mufioz | facebook.com/annemunozfiberartist 


“The Perfect Storm” was inspired by a photo taken by the Hubble telescope. | batiked (an ancient form 
of wax painting) the fabric to represent this photographic image and then machine quilted it. This quilt 


was accepted at the annual American Quilter’s Society show at the National Quilt Museum in Paducah, 


Kentucky. “The Perfect Storm” took over a year to complete. 
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be just as zealous in performing follow up interviews 
to be of assistance as they were to determine whether 
or not the family was qualified to receive charity? 


These are questions that get at the heart of what we 
really mean when we talk about “charity,” or “the pure 
love of Christ.” We in the Church are famously in love 
with the idea of “teaching a man to fish,” and while there 
is nothing wrong with this idea in theory, in practice my 
family was simply handed a tackle box. Well-intentioned 
though it may have been, when our family was given 
flour, salt, and other things that meals were made of, 
my under-prepared, under-educated, over-stressed 
mother was neither given a fish for a day, nor taught to 
obtain them for herself. Teaching people to fish — and 
to clean and cook what they catch — is challenging. It 
demands our time, our attention, and our engagement. 
It requires us to get messy to meet each other's needs. 


When somebody asks for help, they are placing 
themselves in an extremely vulnerable position. We 
have an opportunity to connect with others and feel 
more fulfilled by asking for our needs to be met and 
meeting the needs of others. All needs, to give and 
to receive, are divine. They are gifts, and we are 
given the sacred opportunity to become brothers 
and sisters, nurturers and nurtured, when we offer 
and request. The spaces between us vanish. 


Above all, we must remember that Zion is where there 
are no poor among us. Often, we envision generously 
giving when we hear that phrase. | regularly forget the 
simple truth that where there is someone giving, there 
must also be someone in want — someone who has 
need of the goods, the food, and most importantly, the 
skills that would be necessary to give the offering any 
value. We must find ourselves in both positions, the one 
with plenty and the one with need, in order to become 
like Christ. This also means having needs, feeling safe 
enough to voice them, and being able to joyfully receive 
what is given. | hope all of us can feel fulfilled in eating 
the bread of charity, and when our needs are met, then 
learn how to create our own loaves so that we, too, 

can finally share the bread of charity with all we meet. 


BICSSCGR as lino 
Among Women 
ABBY PARCELL 


Holy Mother and holy Mary, 
You of mystery and You of maternity: 


grant your daughters— 
cut curtailed poisoned 


—a respite from division: 
restore them to their future. 


Womb and the fruit thereof, 
magnified by sorrow, 
let us rejoice again. 


What is this to you, 
that we come stricken, 


joined in matchless grief? 


Perform those things 
we were told never to hope for. 


You who are behind the light and 
You who were engulfed by it, 


grant us what we are afraid to ask. 


Prosper In the Lanc 


FATIMAH SALLEH witht MARGARET OLSEN HEMMING 


The idea that righteousness leads inevitably to personal 
success is a strain of theology that regularly appears in 
Christianity. Sometimes called “prosperity gospel,” it treats 
religion as a kind of contract, where God offers security and 
material wealth in return for obedience. Prosperity gospel 

is not, in any way, particular to the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, but it does appear in Mormon circles in a 
particular way. The 
phrase “prosper in 
the land” appears 
throughout the Book 
of Mormon, yet not 


Yet a close reading of the 


Book of Mormon leads to 

; in other scripture 
questions about whether Re meniioned 
twice in the Old 


Testament, nowhere 


the quthors of the book 


were in agreement about in the New Testament 


’ or Doctrine and 
what it meant to "prosper Cavenanterandae 
in the land.” times in the Book of 
Mormon). Latter-day 
Saints connect the 
idea of a promised 
land to obedience, as this concept is underscored repeatedly 
in our holy text. From 1 Nephi to 4 Nephi, the Book of 
Mormon promises that following God's laws will lead to 
prosperity. It is therefore unsurprising the prosperity gospel 


figures so significantly, yet unofficially, in LDS doctrine. 


Yet a close reading of the Book of Mormon leads to 
questions about whether the authors of the book were in 
agreement about what it meant to “prosper in the land.” 
Most of the writers, including Nephi and Lehi, who lay 

out the original template for the phrase, are vague in 

what the promise means. A few writers, including Jarom, 
give an interpretation of the phrase that seems to be in 
contradiction to the peaceful, faithful society of 4 Nephi. 
What does prospering in the land truly mean? And how 
does the evolution of the phrase through the Book of 
Mormon affect the trajectory of the Nephite society? | 
believe that the Nephites, for the most part, misunderstood 
God's promise and that this mistake was partially to blame 
for the downfall of their people. Consequently, correctly 
understanding the phrase is crucial to believers today who 
wish to use the scriptures as guidance for how to build Zion. 


The phrase “prosper in the land” first appears in the very 
beginning of the Book of Mormon, with Nephi recording 
the Lord's words, “Blessed art thou, Nephi, because of 
thy faith, for thou has sought me diligently, with much 
lowliness of heart. And inasmuch as ye shall keep my 
commandments, ye shall prosper, and shall be led to a land 
of promise.”' The precise meaning of this promise is left 
ambiguous; we can only understand that good things will 
happen to Nephi if he follows God’s commandments. This 
first record of these words is subsequently invoked many 
times by Nephi and later prophets. Most of the scriptures 
that invoke this phrase don’t add clarification.? Readers 
are left with a phrase that is regularly repeated without 
specificity, making it an almost meaningless repetition that 
suits whatever the reader may imagine prospering to be. 


Lehi adds a slightly clearer definition in 2 Nephi 1:9, 
writing, “Wherefore, |, Lehi, have obtained a promise, that 
inasmuch as those whom the Lord God shall bring out of 
the land of Jerusalem shall keep his commandments, they 
shall prosper upon the face of this land; and they shall 

be kept from all other nations, that they may possess this 
land unto themselves. And if it so be that they shall keep 
his commandments they shall be blessed upon the face 

of this land, and there shall be none to molest them, nor 
to take away the land of their inheritance; and they shall 
dwell safely forever.” This appears to indicate that Lehi sees 
prospering as being about safety and security — a defensive 
posture of merely being left alone. This is unsurprising 
given Lehi's background: a man who lost all of his material 
wealth and became a refugee in the face of deep violence 
from his community, all because of his obedience to God's 
commandments. At the time of this record, Lehi is an old 
man who has faced years of displacement and struggle in 
the wilderness and in a new land. For him, prospering in 
the land appears to simply mean a place of refuge, a space 
and time in which he and his descendants can live without 
fear. Given Lehi's life experiences, safety is interwound 
tightly with exclusivity: his people can only live in safety 

if the land only belongs to them. He has felt too many 
threats, many from his own neighbors and even family 
members, to believe that peace is otherwise possible. 


It isn't until Jarom appears that “prospering in the land” 
takes on a more aggressive definition. Jarom — who, notably, 
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ARTIST STATEMENT 


This folk art piece called 
“Tree of Lives” was one of 
my first quilts. It was created 
to honor the life-changing 
experiences and meaningful 
friendships during a period 
of time my family lived in 
Boston. The tree motif used 
by the Shaker community 

in their art was something 

| dearly loved and so | 
decided to create a tree. | 
asked friends to send me 
pieces of fabric that they felt 
represented them. These 
pieces made up all of the 
leaves and flowers. The 

first year after we left our 
beautiful Boston home was 
spent hand-piecing and hand 
quilting. The only parts done 
by machine is the appliqué 
around the tree and the 
pond. This quilt hangs in my 
front entryway, so when | see 
it every day | am reminded of 
these pivotal friendships and 


the power of love. 


“Tree of Lives” | Kirsten Campbell 


inherits the plates from his father and never claims to be 

a prophet — sees prospering in the land as something in 
which God plays a more active role. For Jarom, prospering 
specifically means that God helps the Nephites become 
“exceedingly rich,” build weapons of war, and triumph in 
war.? Note that Jarom even writes that the Lamanites “did 
not prosper against us,” a strange use of the word. We do 
not usually use “prosper” as interchangeable with words 
like triumph, win, or beat. Unlike Lehi, who seemed to see 
prospering as a defensive position, simply being kept safe, 
Jarom sees prospering in competitive terms, with God 
taking one side in violent conflict. Jarom is also the first 
writer to specifically link wealth to “prospering in the land.” 


This contamination of the idea of what it means to prosper 
will do long-term damage to the Nephite society, as they 
adopt the idea that paying coins of obedience automatically 
leads to a transactional God marching them to victory 
against the Lamanites. Not only does it make them more 
violent, it changes their ideas about the nature of God. 


Subsequent political and military leaders will reflect 
this change and repeatedly use it to motivate the 
behaviors that they desire from the Nephite people. 
After Jarom, invocations of “prospering in the land” 
consistently refer to amassing wealth 4, increasing 

in population °, or retaining or recovering land.° 


These ideas are a corruption of the original message of the 
text. If the Nephites had internalized their own origin story, 
they may have understood God and prosperity differently. 
The story of Lehi’s family is not a simple one of obedience 
resulting in wealth and land. In fact, it is directly because of 
obedience that Lehi loses all of “the land of his inheritance, 
and his gold, and his silver, and his precious things.”” Lehi’s 
family wanders destitute into the wilderness because Lehi is 
so exactingly obedient to God's will. Even once they reach 
the new land the family is not able to enjoy a secure, easy 
existence. The violence perpetrated by Laman and Lemuel 
forces Nephi to flee again, marking yet another period of 
eking out survival with fear and instability. The dying words of 
Nephi and Jacob make the struggle and sadness of their lives 
clear. Jacob particularly writes with the pathos of grief: “[O]ur 
lives passed away like as it were unto us a dream, we being 

a lonesome and a solemn people, wanderers, cast out from 
Jerusalem, born in tribulation, in a wilderness, and hated of 
our brethren . . . wherefore, we did mourn out our days.”° If 
the Nephites had understood their own holy text, they might 
have realized that our own obedience to God and God's 
blessings in our lives operate independently of one another. 


The truth about mortality is that it involves great suffering, 
even for those who are righteous, sometimes especially 

for those who are righteous. The stories in our scripture 

tell us this, even when those telling the stories don’t want 
to face it. Christians, people who believe that a sinless, 
perfect Messiah suffered all the pain in the world, ought to 
be able to understand this hard truth. And yet, while we are 
not guaranteed any kind of wealth or success, the Book of 
Mormon also hints at a kind of beloved community we can 
work toward in mortality, a different kind of prosperity. 


After Christ's visit to the Americas, the people let go of 
the labels that have divided them and enter a period 

of peace. This is not merely a ceasefire, which has 
characterized the stretches of time lacking overt violence 
of the past, but a true positive peace, in which the people 
are caring for one another and eliminating structural 
violence. They end poverty, avoid contention, love God, 
and live in the kind of communitarian bliss that often 
seems impossible to actually realize. In short, they fulfill 
Christ's commandment to love one another.’ Because of 
this work they do, “the Lord did bless them in all their 
doings; yea, even they were blessed and prospered” 
and they live through an enviable era of happiness. '° 


We can only imagine how the history of the Nephites 
would have changed if, instead of thinking of prospering 
as exceeding wealth and military dominance, they had 


thought of it as a healthy, peaceful society which emphasizes 
caring for the most marginalized populations. Perhaps 
they would have put all their resources into building that 
kind of world. Perhaps they could have avoided centuries 
of conflict. In this kind of thinking, the idea that keeping 
God’s commandments leads to prospering in the land is 
actually a tautology: God has commanded us to care for 
the poor, react with gentleness, forgive others, and offer 
love. When we obey those commandments, we create a 
prosperous society, one that is rich with peace. Rather than 
seeing a God who intervenes to guarantee military victory, 
we would see a God who exemplifies endless love but 

lets us choose to build the kind of community we want. 


Some parts of the Book of Mormon may give credence to the 
idea of prosperity gospel, but other parts directly undercut it 

and actually give serious warnings about the harm it can do. 

Seekers have a choice about what kind of theology they want 
to strive after. Perhaps the story of the Nephites is meant as a 
tragic warning about what happens to those who believe that 
they earned their blessings through their own faith and works. 


We have no guarantee that we will not still face 
overwhelming hardship and sadness as long as we sojourn 

in mortality — like Lehi, we may still be called into the 
wilderness. But working towards Zion would at least help us 
face those times with the help of our people and our God. 
This would be a true fulfilling of God’s promise “to be on your 
right hand and on your left, and my Spirit shall be in your 
hearts, and my angels round about you, to bear you up.”"" 


NOTES 

1. 1 Nephi 2:19-20 

2. See 1 Nephi 4:14, 13:15, 13:20; 2 Nephi 4:4, 5:13 
3. Jarom 1:8-9 

4. See Alma 50:18 or 62:48 

5. See Helaman 11:20 

6. See Alma 59:3-4 or Helaman 4:13 

7. 1 Nephi 2:4 

8. Jacob 7:26 

9. John 13:34 


10. 4 Nephi 1:18 
11. Doctrine and Covenants 84:88 
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CLOBAL POVERTY & GENDER 


DISCUSSION WITH SYLVIA CABUS 


Tell us about your job. What is your job title? 


What kinds of projects do you work on? 


My official title is Senior Gender Advisor 
in the Office of Gender Equality and 
Women's Empowerment at the U.S. 
Agency for International Development 
(USAID). USAID is the U.S. Government's 
main organization to provide financial 
and technical assistance to developing 
countries. USAID works in over 100 
countries in agriculture, democracy 

and governance, economic growth, 
education, environment, health, and 
emergency response and humanitarian 
assistance. | work with my colleagues 

in different technical areas to make 

sure that all of our projects address 

the different needs and interests 

of men, women, boys, and girls. 


| am based in Washington, D.C., with 
frequent travel to our overseas offices. 
My portfolio includes water and 
sanitation, education, adolescent girls 


and youth, and 
menstrual hygiene 
management. 
lam also 

often asked 

to participate 

in policy 

and strategy 
discussions. Some 
of my more fun 
tasks included 
organizing 

the agency's 
commemoration 
of Menstrual 
Hygiene Day (May 
28), facilitating a 
panel discussion 
at a conference 
on women and 
water, reviewing 
proposals for a 
recent funding opportunity on women’s 
economic empowerment, and finalizing 
a toolkit on women and water in 
agricultural production projects. When 
| travel to overseas offices, | often 
facilitate trainings on how the staff can 
improve the design and implementation 
of their projects, or | visit the project 
sites. Last year, | traveled to Armenia 

to co-facilitate a gender integration 
training, to Bangladesh to participate 
in a training on gender-based violence, 
to Haiti to help the staff consolidate 
and analyze findings of a gender study 
for their country’s strategic plan, and to 
Malawi to accompany the Ambassador 
to open new schools funded under a 
girls’ education initiative. | also try to 
keep up with colleagues at the State 
Department and with the partner 
organizations and companies that 

carry out work that USAID funds. 


What drew you to this kind of work? 


My mom worked as a nurse and that 
enabled us to immigrate to the United 
States. However, | was always aware 

of her disappointment at not going to 
medical school to become a doctor. | 
also went to an all girls school for high 
school and never felt discouraged 

from taking AP classes or applying to 
college. At the same time, family trips 
to the Philippines and traveling as an 
exchange student in high school and 
college really piqued my interest in 
international relations. | always thought | 
would become a Foreign Service Officer 
with the State Department. It was my 
time as a Peace Corps volunteer in 
Cameroon — living for two years as a 
high school English teacher in a small 
town — that really cemented my interest 
in international development, and 
specifically women’s and gender issues. 


What is your favorite part of your 
job? What is the hardest part? 


My favorite parts are knowing that 

| serve others every single day 

and working with so many smart, 
intellectually curious people. | love 
representing America’s diversity and 
sharing my life story as an immigrant. 

| also love the actual technical part, 
like going out to a USAID field offices 
and working with the staff on a gender 
study, or going out to the communities 
and talking to the men and women 
who are our actual constituents. 


How is gender a factor in your work? 


One of the technical teams | support 

is the Office of Water. While women 
and girls quite literally carry the burden 
of fetching water, they are not always 


represented on water user committees 
or trained as technicians and engineers. 
We have a lot of evidence that shows 
that including women almost always 
improves the family and household 
situation, so the challenge is how to 
make sure that women’s voices, agency, 
and autonomy are taken into account. 
In the water sector, that could mean 
working with local utilities to revamp 
their HR policies to increase the 
recruitment and retention of women staff 
or working with vocational education 
schools to increase the enrollment 

of women who train as plumbers. 


Why is it so important to focus on 
gender in the communities you serve? 


There are actually quite a number of 
different reasons. | often hear people 
make “the business case” — it's not 
efficient to leave out half the population 
when you're trying to grow the 
economy. I’m actually more interested 
in the social justice argument — gender 
equality is essentially a human right, for 
both men and women. If | need to talk 
like an economist | can, but I’m more 
passionate about the human side. 


Do the women you work with around 
the world face the same work (or life) 
challenges as women in the western world? 


| sense that women worry about 

the same kind of issues — having a 
healthy, educated family for example. 
One universal issue that may surprise 
Americans, because of the extended 
family in many parts of the world, is 
that of child care. We consistently 
find that women’s participation in 
trainings and other activities improve 
dramatically when there is a subsidy 
or another way to ensure childcare. 
At the same time, issues like gender- 


based violence are sadly universal. 


As Americans well know, addressing 
these challenges requires a big culture 
shift. Are the women you work with 


eager for your help or resistant to 
changes coming from an outsider? 


It's always a struggle because we 
certainly don’t want to impose anything 
that people don’t want. Luckily, gender 
equality is a concept that exists in 
some way in every culture. We are 

also fortunate that we can work with 
many champions and advocates 

for gender equality in the countries 
where we work, including men. Many 
developing countries have policies 
that do not exist in the United States, 
like longer maternity and paternity 
leave, or have elected women as 


prime ministers and presidents. 


Can you give us an example of when 
you really felt you made a difference 
with your work? What went right? 


One issue in my portfolio is menstrual 
hygiene management. It’s a crucial 
element to women’s and girls’ 
participation in public life and yet is not 
very well understood, and the “squick” 
factor is high. But I've been able to work 
with my colleagues in water, health, 

and education to highlight the issue 
more broadly, and as a result, we're 
looking at some exciting developments, 
such as the use of innovative financing 
instruments to fund menstrual hygiene 
education in schools in Africa. 


Fascinating! How are you using economics 


to solve menstrual management issues? 


We are looking at two ways of using 
economic theory and tools in menstrual 
hygiene management. The first is a 
study to determine the economic 
impact of poor menstrual hygiene in 
the workplace in terms of absenteeism, 
low morale, and low productivity. 

(How many workplaces in the United 
States do you know that supply pads 
and tampons in women’s restrooms?) 
This is part of our work to promote an 
enabling environment as a key part of 
women’s economic empowerment. The 


second is the use of a development 
impact bond. Investors will “pay out” 
based on certain achievements, for 
example, if we can show that more 
girls stay in school if they can purchase 
sanitary products more easily. 


Has there ever been a time when you felt like 
your “help” didn’t help? What went wrong? 


| remember being very frustrated as a 
Peace Corps volunteer that whatever 
| did on a daily basis did nothing to 
change the underlying social and 
cultural norms that hindered the 

kids | taught. | understand now that 
international development is a long 
and complex process that we're 

all still learning about. Whenever 

| feel frustrated now, | remind 

myself that it took over 30 years for 
Americans to stop smoking. . . 


Has your work given you any insights 
on how regular folks might help lift 
families out of poverty in our wards, 
stakes, and communities? 


We are lucky as church members: the 
habit of service is very well-ingrained. 
However, | always encourage other 
members to use the gift of discernment 
as to whether or not it really is a good 
idea to hop on a plane somewhere. 
Sometimes it's good just to write 

a check and leave the work to the 
professionals. That said, | love that 
there are more family-friendly service 
activities nowadays, even for the little 
ones. We regularly bring our son to 
service activities even though he’s only 
6. So far he has helped with diaper 
distribution and assembling snack bags 
and laundry kits for homeless families. 

| hope he thinks of service as a habit 
and a privilege, rather than a chore. 


DISCLAIMER: 

The views and opinions of the author 
herein do not necessarily represent the 
official views and opinions of USAID. 
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Love and Welfare 


SHERRIE L.M. GAVIN 


“| ran away from my husband and was by myself with 
three small children, no money, broken bones and an 
undiagnosed lupus flare,” wrote my friend Melissa’. | had 
emailed her and a number of other women, asking about 
their church welfare experiences. | was humbled by the 
dozens of responses; close friends and women | hardly 
knew opened up and shared with me a part of their lives 
that was almost always short-lived, yet left a lingering 
spirit. Their words described a profusion of emotions from 
when they had found themselves in need of church fiscal 
support. The primary emotions expressed were those 
that relayed or revoked feelings of love and dignity. 


Melissa shared a part of her life that took place well before 

| knew her. Her frank response was typical of her, but the 
honesty with which she relayed her experience amazed me. 
At that time, Melissa had not been actively participating 

in church for a few years, partly due to her then-husband 

not being a church member, but also because of an opioid 
addiction that enveloped her after taking prescription 
medication for an injury. “After | left my husband, | was 
contemplating prostitution to feed my children when a church 
member | knew showed up out of the blue,” she wrote. 


He was a trusted old friend. And Melissa, needing to 
talk, broke down and told him what was going on. At 
that moment, he offered a listening ear, a hug, and a 
warm goodbye. Then two hours later, there was another 
knock at Melissa’s door. When she opened it, she found 


ARTIST STATEMENT 


groceries. “My children and | sat with these bags on the 
floor and | cried and cried as my kids kept saying ‘what's 
that?’ to stuff like meat. They had never seen meat or fresh 
fruits as | had never been able to afford it. That's when 

| realized the power of the individual Latter-day Saint. 
These are the people who know my truths, no matter 

how far from perfect | am, and they still love me.” 


In every situation recounted, love, or lack of love, from the 
person who was in the position of church bursar made the 
experience positive or negative. Sharing Christ's love is what 
is intended via the Church's welfare program. However, in 
layers of personal baggage and general bureaucracy, love 
can be forgotten or even purposefully discarded. A kind 
friend named Tammy was lucky enough to be in a Relief 
Society presidency that went to a local Bishop’s storehouse 
to participate in welfare training. “The training emphasized 
the reason for the storehouse: to help people feel closer to 
God. You can’t feel the Spirit when you are dealing with the 
stress of food insecurity. Everyone deserves to be fed.” 


In the responses sent by friends, | learned how in most 
cases, people were uncomfortable in asking for help in the 
first place and often would not ask for more. This feeling, 
partnered with church leaders who might be unaware of 

a family’s real food needs, created additional stress at an 
already strenuous time. “| often took the job of driving up 
to the storehouse to fill an order for somebody,” continued 
Tammy. This was not uncommon as other respondents also 


Amy Jorgensen’s series Something Old, Something New, Something Borrowed, Something Blue addresses the continuing relevance 


of the women’s rights movement in 19th century England to its robust manifestations today. In 1913 the Criminal Records Office 


of Scotland Yard dispersed to its officers the first surveillance images of eighteen suffragettes. At great personal cost, the women 


were outspoken activists and ultimately jailed at the infamous Holloway Prison. The historic images are transferred onto vintage 


handkerchiefs and rendered in cyanotype prints, an early 19th century photographic process instantly recognizable for its brilliant 


cobalt blue color, and popularized by Anna Atkins, the first female photographer. Inspired by her ancestor, Edna Berg, a suffragette 


in New York City in the early part of the 20th century, Jorgensen explores modes of women’s protest via themes of oppression, 


surveillance, and the construction of female identity through generational traditions of domestic labor, intimacy, and exchange 


among women. 


Margaret Scott (top), Olive Leared (middle), Margaret McFarlene (bottom) | Amy Jorgensen | amyjorgensen.com 


noted that transportation, including the cost of fuel or not 
even having a vehicle, made collection of goods difficult or 
impossible. “Almost every time the storehouse missionaries 
would look at the listed amount of meat, or fresh fruits and 
vegetables and say ‘why don’t you double that part?’ and 
‘Do you really think two pounds of bananas (1 kilo, or 4-5 
bananas) is enough to feed a family for a whole month?’” 
But for those who were able to travel and collect their own 
food, lovingly including children further invited a sense of true 
charity. “The storehouse volunteers liked to hide a Captain 
Moroni action figure on the shelves,” added Tammy. “Kids 
who spotted it could get a lollipop. My children loved that!” 


Likewise, the lack of love and charity made the situation 
into something ugly. “It was very hard to ask for the help,” 
wrote Gwen. “| had just given birth to my twins and was 
on maternity leave when my husband was laid off. When 
we asked for help from our bishop, we were made to feel 
very ‘less than’ others for even asking. And then, when our 
twins were allergic to the formula the storehouse carried, 
we were told that beggars couldn't be choosers.” 


Karen‘s encounter was similarly absent of common sense 
empathy. “In obedience to church counsel, | retired from the 
workforce to raise a family,” she wrote. Thus, when Karen’s 
marriage fell apart, she found herself without a current work 
history and little to support herself. When she learned that 
she needed emergency surgery, she described herself as 
“destitute.” “| had never asked for financial help before, 

so this was very hard for me,” she wrote. Karen asked the 
bishop for a loan, but he responded by saying that the Church 
didn’t “do loans” and that “he could review my finances 

and budget, and possibly cover something like utility bills. | 
didn’t need help with utility bills, because gratefully, there are 
some utility assistance programs in place for people who live 
in poverty. | left the bishop's office feeling embarrassed for 
having asked, and dejected for having been turned down.” 


Divorce, widowhood, and a spouse’s unemployment, as well 
as unexpected medical or dental emergencies, surfaced 

as recurring reasons why women sought assistance from 

the Church. Thus, it seemed that a type of disassociation 
could occur when the bishop, the guardian of the ward's 
finances and approver of fiscal help, lacked experience in 
dealing with women and families in poverty. However, when 
the bishop was able to set aside his own perceptions and 
allowed charity to envelop the situation, the feeling of love 
made the experience into a noble, spiritual encounter: 


“| was a single mom, substitute teaching and getting child 
support intermittently,” wrote Robin. “The bishop at the 
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time could tell how tired and worn | was from the weight 

| was carrying. He supplied the storehouse groceries | 
asked for and then he offered to pay my mortgage for 
the month. It was such a huge blessing to receive more 
than what | had anticipated. As my bishop put it, to help 
‘get ahead of my problems.’ It helped me get through a 
very tough time when | was struggling not just financially, 
but spiritually and emotionally. For the first time in a 

really long time, | felt God reaching out to me through his 
servant and letting me know | was loved and cared for.” 


Robin's experience is the ideal: she was in need, and 

her bishop responded with generosity, exemplifying an 
act of true charity, enacted as the pure love of Christ. 
Besides Robin's experience, it was evident that when love 
was present, the experience of asking for and receiving 
welfare was uplifting and encouraging. Lori, another friend, 
agreed. "My friend and roommate regularly had food 
orders/grocery shopped with the Relief Society during 
the last time we lived together,” she wrote. “Every time 
she brought food, the Relief Society president would 

also bring us spray roses from a farmers market. That 

was a truly kind gesture that made us feel loved.” 


Other friends who found themselves in position of “worldly” 
need found that it could be difficult to maintain a sense 

of dignity when asking for help. Feelings of failure and 

a reduced sense of value to the community sometimes 
created anxiety and depression for those who found the 
courage to contact their bishops. Sadly, sometimes the 


wu wu 


bishops “lectured,” “scolded,” “berated,” or even made 
the bursary conditional: “When Jesus taught about loving 
the poor, he didn’t make it conditional on what the poor 
gave back,” wrote Donna. “Considering that we both do 
callings and pay tithing, it was hard not to feel as if what we 
do already was not enough. | know that the Church does 
not want dependents and wants to teach self-reliance, but 
sometimes that goes too far. Is making me bag my food 


or clean the building really teaching me self-reliance?” 


Karen agreed. “That's the thing,” she wrote. “You just 
‘know’ that the Church and its leaders will be there 
for you in your time of need. There is no question in 
your mind. So, when it's not there, or not extended 
with love, it's very confusing and hits you hard.” 


The truly hard-hitting truth was that welfare experiences 
were shaped by the way the individual providing assistance 
spoke and acted. When Church aid was given begrudgingly 
or conditionally, the encounter left a bitter taste in the 
receiver's mouth. Likewise, those who felt true charity 


described a positively sweet and fulfilling event. For 
example, two days after my childhood friend, Jaime, gave 
birth to her third child, she learned that her eldest, a toddler, 
needed emergency brain surgery. “Nora, the Relief Society 
president met me at the hospital and asked what | needed,” 
Jaime texted. “It was uncomfortable. Plus, | was having 
trouble focusing.” Nora recognized that Jaime was not in 

a position to go through a typical church budget analysis, 
grocery list, or anything else administrative at that moment. 
Jaime and her family needed help, and fast. Skipping 

the paperwork, Nora went to work. “She and a group of 
sisters went to my house and cleaned it,” continued Jaime. 
“They assessed my needs food-wise, made purchases and 
put them away at my home. And then when Christmas 
came, they made sure we had a tree and presents.” 


While this story is idyllic, Jaime’s response to having someone 
“assess needs” was uncommon. In every other case when a 
leader was tasked with going through someone's cupboards, 


wu 


the responses were “uncomfortable,” “embarrassing,” or 
even “shameful.” “It's so personal to have someone go 
through your house,” relayed Lynn. “Going through my home 
meant that they saw my eating disorder that had developed. 
| was fasting every other day because | mostly didn’t have 
enough to eat. From that, | was having trouble keeping any 
food down on my non-fast days. | felt scared, judged, and 
exposed, even though | was trying to do everything right.” 
After one bag of groceries, the support ended for Lynn. 
“The spirit got me through that very hard time. But | didn’t 
feel the spirit through those who had ‘assessed’ me.” 


Lynn wasn’t alone in her feeling of darkness after her 
interaction with ward bursars. “When | was pregnant with 
my youngest child, | had a tooth collapse,” shared Sara. 
“My husband had student insurance, but the school didn’t 
provide insurance for dependents.” Because they were on 
food stamps, their bishop's offer to make use of the bishop's 
storehouse was not helpful: they needed money. The bishop 
made a referral to a dentist he knew, and promised to 
compensate the portion of the bill that Sara was unable to 
pay. After Sara dutifully followed the bishop's instructions, 
the bishop reneged on his promise to Sara, and only gave 

a paltry percentage of the remaining amount due. He then 
instructed her to arrange for a payment plan with the dentist. 


“| guess | should be grateful,” grieved Sara as she 
recounted the memory to me. “But the way the ‘gift’ 
was given left me feeling like pond scum. | felt like | 
had no value as a human being. | remember feeling 

a lot of darkness after that, like driving around town, 
fantasizing about being hit and killed by another car.” 
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“Remember the Lord has asked above all else that we love. 
Everything else we do is secondary,” wrote Patricia Holland in 
BYU Today.” Clearly applicable in all of our interactions, | found 
that this advice is particularly relevant in dealing with those in 


need in our own Mormon communities. As moved as | was with 
my friends who had been hurt by the Church's bursars when 
in times of deep vulnerability, | was spiritually buoyed when 


The truly hard-hitting 
truth was that welfare 
experiences were 
shaped by the way the 
individual providing 
assistance spoke and 
acted. When Church aid 
was given begrudgingly 
or conditionally, the 
encounter left a bitter 
taste in the receiver's 


mouth. 


| read of those who 
had felt enveloped in 


love and generosity. 


Learning from my 
friends’ encounters 
with the Church welfare 
system has changed 
me. Though | have 
always tried to be 
loving and generous, | 
didn’t comprehend how 
much weight love has 

in regard to the giving 
of the gift. My ability to 
feel the spirit when | am 
in a position to deliver 
goods only serves me. 
But when the spirit is 
invoked, and felt by 

the recipient, then the 
event becomes truly 
generous, and wholly 
Christlike. Like my friend 
Holly said in relaying her 
welfare memory, “It felt 


like a blessing from Jesus Himself, through loving local hands.” 


May I, and we all, be Jesus’ local hands. 


NOTES 
1. Names have been changed for privacy. 
2. BYU Today, June 1987, pg. 50 
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Re-Pairers of tne Breach, 


Re-Storers or Patns to Dwell in: 
Liberation Theology and the LDS Framework 


ELISE POLL 


| may have learned to read the Bible in Primary, but | learned 
to love the Bible in college. It was the second semester 

of my master’s program at Arizona State University, and | 
found myself in a class called Liberation Theology: Reading 
Sacred Stories. On the first day, | discovered that the entire 
course revolved around reading and re-reading Bible stories. 
Alongside these came a laundry list of various (daunting) 
philosophical texts. The professor was a Baptist woman 

who dreamed of becoming a preacher. | had chosen this 
class for its religious intrigue, but | couldn't stop thinking of 
the passage “philosophies of men mingled with scripture” 
used so frequently to caution LDS members from exploring 
understandings outside the church. Perhaps | had chosen a 
dangerous class — was my faith at stake? What would this 
do to my testimony? How could | reconcile my Mormonism 
with some type of liberation theology (whatever that was?) 


Thankfully, what | thought would be a religious/ideological 
tug-of-war turned out to be a deepening of faith as | began 
to understand the love of God and our call as members 

of the church to social justice. At the crux of all this was 

my introduction to liberation theology and the idea that 


“" 


“when justice does not exist, God is not known'.” Since 
then, | have been struggling with how the notions of justice, 
peace, and liberation move from ideas to action within 

the LDS community. A question | continue circling, and 

the central question for this piece, is: What does liberation 
theology teach us about poverty and systems of oppression, 


and how are we, as Mormons, called to respond? 


For starters, we can return to our own sacred texts and 
stories. While there are many scriptural passages that bring 
injustice and God's presence to light, one clear example 
comes from Isaiah 58 as the house of Jacob comes under 
condemnation for outwardly performing religious practices 
without sincere intent or commitment to do God's will. 
Isaiah writes that while the people seek God daily, because 
their foundations are built on injustice, they have, in fact, 
forsaken their God. It is as if their religious practices are an 


attempt to mask or distract from the oppressed, suffering, 
and unjust environment which they continue to uphold. 


The injustice here is specific and the verses call out the 
mutual exclusivity of loving God while rejecting our neighbor. 
| imagine God asking, “How can you say you have drawn 
near to me, but your neighbors are hungry and naked?” and 
“How can you claim to be doing my will when the first and 
greatest commandment is to love God, or in other words 

to love your neighbor, the stranger, the naked, the hungry, 
the poor, and the prisoner?” The injustice becomes clear: 


6: Is not this the [task] that | have chosen? To loose the 
bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to 
let the oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke? 


7: |s it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, 
and that thou bring the poor that are cast 

out to thy house? When thou seest the naked, 
that thou cover him; and that thou 

hide not thyself from thine own flesh? 


The rejection of the poor and needy, what God 
calls hiding ourselves from “[our] own flesh” mark a 
separation from or breach in relationship with God. 


As much as we might like to think that the sins of the 

house of Jacob are reserved for their people, they are not. 
Like them, we may tend to bolster ourselves up on ideas 
of righteousness, charity, and well-intended benevolent 
handouts while ignoring the fact that our service projects 
— cleaning nursery toys, donating school supplies and 
gently-used clothing, etc. — fall short of true liberation 
and freedom. This has been my experience in the LDS 
community as poverty and the poor among us have been 
lumped together as a large, nameless mass. | am not trying 
to condemn such acts of service because | know they often 
stem from a place of compassion — and yes, a few dollars 
to the homeless woman does show a type of love. However, 
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“Israel in the Desert” | Camilla Stark | @camillagluh 
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God is always sending His people out into the desert. Why, we're in the 
desert right now. It seems we have something to learn out here. | guess 
we haven't learned it yet, which is fine. We're just messy, imperfect people 
trying our best, after all. Just like we always have been. 


when such acts exist merely as charity — not as the pure 

love of Christ, but as the voluntary giving of help, typically 

of money — and not a true commitment to liberate those 
suffering under the oppressive economic structures of poverty, 
our acts draw near to God in appearance, but our hearts 

are far from God.? Said differently, limited, singular acts of 
charity treat the poor as objects of our mercy and goodwill as 
opposed to subjects who need our commitment to eradicate 
the system of poverty until there are “no poor among [us].°” 


Not only this, but poverty in the LDS church culture is 
frequently taught and understood as a blessing or ideal that 
allows greater reliance on and openness toward God and not 
as a system of injustice that needs radical deconstruction. 

For example, the Sermon on the Mount is often harmfully 
misinterpreted when the verse “blessed be ye poor: for yours 
is the kingdom of God” is taken to mean that the poor and 
poverty-stricken shall gain their reward in heaven though 
they suffer now.’ As if to say, “Accept your poverty because 
later this injustice will be compensated for in the Kingdom 


of God.*” Instead, if we 
believe the Kingdom of 
God is both here (present 
in our daily lives) and yet to 
come (life after death), the 
poor are blessed because 
the time has come to 
eliminate “the exploitation 
and poverty that prevent 
the poor from being fully 
human.” Again, Jesus the 
Christ says blessed are 

the poor, not blessed is 
poverty.’ In this sense, he 
was not idealizing poverty 
but rather proclaiming 
liberation to the oppressed. 


One way that we, as 
members of the LDS 
church, might better care 
for and stand with the 
poor is to turn to liberation 
theology and the work 

of Dominican Father 
Gustavo Gutiérrez’s 1973 
text: A Theology of Liberation. Liberation 
theology has its origins in Latin American 
Catholicism as a social and political 
movement within the Catholic church 
that “attempts to interpret the gospel of 


Jesus Christ through the lived experiences of oppressed 
people.” With Jesus as the “liberator,” who always sides 


with the poorest of the poor, liberation theology calls for 


reorganization of social, governmental, and economic 
structures so that “the poor are not merely cared for, 
but brought into the fullness of human flourishing.”? 


As we stand in solidarity with the poor we are called to 
protest against oppressive conditions and commit to the 
process of radical change — even if that means putting 
ourselves in danger. It means opposing the oppressor 

in hopes of liberating the oppressed, which cannot be 
removed from its political implications. Solidarity includes 
friendship and sharing of life in a spirit of love. It means 
interdependence and communion. It means when one 
suffers, we all suffer. It means Matt. 25, “Inasmuch as you 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” It is Matt. 18:20, “For where two 
or three are gathered together in my name [the love of 
God], there am | in the midst of them.” Gutiérrez writes: 


Christians have not done enough in this 
area of conversion to the neighbor, to social 
justice, to history. They have not perceived 
clearly enough yet that to know God is to 


Unfortunately, | think Guitérrez’s critique applies all too 
easily to Mormon culture. We talk of loving our neighbors 
and ministering to those in need, but it seems that one 
way liberation theology can enrich and 
inform Mormonism is to push back on 
these ideas; to call our bluff and make us 
put our money where our mouth is. 


Liberation theology helps us take seriously 
what we mean when we say that we are all 
“children of God.” If we believe we are all 
sisters and brothers on this earth together, 
then we have a radical responsibility to put 
God's love into practice as social justice. 

In this way, we may begin to shift our 
commitment from the church at large to 
the individuals suffering inside and outside 
the church doors. For only in authentic 
solidarity with the poor and a commitment 
to abolish real, material poverty can we work 
toward true liberation, life, and love such 
that there are “no poor among [us].”"' 


Because solidarity with the poor requires 
protest, disruption, and a break from 

the status quo, the literature suggests 
there can be two groups of people who 
emerge: both who have power but are not experiencing 
material poverty. The first group is those who are upset 
by the movement toward new society because they feel 
threatened by change and prefer peace to justice. Often 
they will work to silence dissenting voices in an effort to 
remain in positions of power. Gutiérrez cautions, “This 
gives rise to a serious and radical confrontation between 
Christians who suffer from injustice and exploitation 

and those who benefit from the established order.”' 


The second group is those who want social change and 

will push to use their power to help others on the path of 
liberation. Because leaders within the LDS Church hold 
positions of power and privilege, they are particularly 
called to denounce everything opposing justice and peace 
and educate the congregational conscience by bringing 
awareness to oppression and empowering others to control 
their destiny.'? Additionally, leaders and lay people should 
“criticize every act of oppression and injustice to which the 
Church itself might have contributed.”"* But what might this 
look like for LDS members? Perhaps it is speaking out when 
we see micro acts of dismissal or discrimination, even from 
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do justice.'° well-meaning neighbors. Or asking a kind follow-up question 


when someone makes an insensitive comment about poverty 
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in Sunday school. Maybe it means sharing resources, stories, 
and personal experiences to help someone sort through their 
prejudices in a safe space. No doubt, it will look different 

for everyone. But if we as members begin to care more 
intentionally, so will our leaders. We inform one another. 
That being said, such denunciations can only ring true if 

they are spoken from the heart of the struggle, meaning we 
must stand with the poor in solidarity against poverty.'° 


However, it must be clear: those in power should not 
take on the role of the advocate as someone who 
speaks for another. Rather, following Jesus’ example, 
the act of advocating involves guiding, leading, and 
loving others as they act and speak for themselves. 
This further grounds the point that liberation theology 
is a transformation by the people, for the people. 


Thus we return to our central question: What does liberation 
theology teach us about poverty and systems of oppression, 
and how are we, as Mormons, called to respond? If nothing 
else, we have seen that poverty is a complex economic, 
social, and spiritual condition that challenges Christian 

and LDS faith. I’d like to call our attention back to the 
passage in Isaiah 58 where, after chastisement for our 
participation in the wickedness of oppression and rejection 
of the poor and lowly, we receive a striking call to action: 


12: thou shalt be called the repairer of the 
breach, the restorer of paths to dwell in. 


Not only are we to stand in solidarity with the poor as 
witnesses to the devastating effects of poverty, but we are 
called to repair the breach in relationship that is caused 
by our turning away from others while professing to turn 
toward God. We are called to restore paths where those 
who suffer, labor, and are heavy laden might find rest." 


Here the prefix “re” suggests repetition; again and again; 
never ending; always in motion or in process. But contrary to 
traditional reading, this “re” is not a restoration to a former 
condition, time, place, or relationship. It is not a “going 
back to a time when...” Instead, it is a continual, endless 
movement forward with others. It is the re-making, re- 
pairing, re-storing, again and again, of a relationship where 
all parties are equal and free: “That you may be equal in the 
bonds of heavenly things, yea, and earthy things also...""” 


For members, this might look like owning up to past 
prejudices, microaggressions, and oppressive actions and 
then following Jesus’ example in a vow to move from text 
to action; from Sunday service to a life of solidarity with 
the poor. It might look like re-reading the Sermon on the 


Mount and then re-minding others of what a more loving, 
social justice-oriented interpretation of the scripture might 
mean. It is using our callings and statuses to speak up for 
those who have no voice and then inviting them to have 

a seat at the table to speak for themselves. It is taking 
seriously the law of consecration that we might re-member 
God's words, “Inasmuch as ye impart of your substance 
unto the poor, ye will do it unto me.”"® It is holding all 
things in common such that there are not “rich and poor, 
bond and free, but [we are all] made free, and partakers 
of the heavenly gift.”"? It is a continual re-visiting the face 
of God by re-welcoming the stranger, not with backward 
motion, but forever moving forward to witness the day 
where there shall truly be “no poor among [us].””° 


Social justice, activism, and liberation are always in a constant 
state of “re” — for ours is a never ending work that requires 
our commitment and participation. It can feel both incredibly 
invigorating and exhausting all at the same time. If you feel 
like radical solidarity with the poor and eradication of systems 
of economic injustice and oppression is “impossible,” just 
remember that we all start somewhere small. Like everyone, 

| have a long way to go. My small beginning came from a 
liberation theology course with a feminist Baptist preacher 
who has now become my role model and mentor. It was 

in learning to re-read the Bible through a lens of liberation 
theology that | found fresh answers in a text | had read all my 
life. | found a re-newed God and Jesus: ones who always side 
with the poorest of the poor not just in theory, but in practice. 
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Charity and 
the Self-Rellance 


Form 


A Relief Society 
President’s Perspective 


SHAYNA HARRISON 


As a young married couple with a new baby, my husband 
and | were struggling to make ends meet. We had moved 
to a larger city and he had just started a new job. His salary 
was enough that we were no longer eligible for food stamps, 
but not enough to sustain us from month to month even 
after we cut expenses and sold vehicles. It was not feasible 
for me to work and pay for daycare. We found ourselves 
putting groceries on our credit card. My husband suggested 
we meet with our bishop in this new ward and see if we 
could get some financial help with our groceries for a few 
months. At this point, | had no idea how church assistance 
even worked. The first thing the bishop asked us was if 

we had contacted all of our family members for help first. 
Neither of our parents were in a financial position to help, 
so we told him, “no, there is no one to help us.” The bishop 
then turned down our request for help unless we brought 
back a list of names that we had contacted for help. 


| left feeling humiliated and confused. | felt humiliated 
because | had gone into a vulnerable situation and did 
not feel that | was met with compassion. | felt confused 
because | was an active member. We had paid tithing our 
entire lives. We attended our meetings. We held callings. 
And yet, in our time of need, we had been turned away. 
My husband was able to get a second job working for a 
company he had worked for through college, but between 
his manager trainee position and this job, he was working 
13-hour days while | was home with a new baby. Things 
were still tight financially and the days were long for me. 


Eleven years later, | find myself serving as the Relief Society 
president in my ward, working together with my bishop to 
help those families who need assistance: a Walmart run, 

an order from the Bishop's Storehouse, or rent or utilities 
paid. In January, my bishop informed me that we had now 
been instructed to use a new form to help us determine 
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the level of assistance that we would give, based on the 
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ARTIST STATEMENT 

Cross-stitching has traditionally been seen as women’s work. It 
was taught as a handicraft, primarily to keep hands from being 
idle, and to promote often trite adages that were tediously 
stitched into fabric. 


Searching through countless thrift stores and friends’ attics, artist 
Whitney Bushman collected numerous cross-stitched samplers, 
often unframed and usually discarded. What was the purpose of 
these cross-stitched creations? Was there purpose in the act of 
stitching? Or was the finished product discarded because it didn’t 
live up to the maker's expectations? 


Perhaps the backs of these cross-stitched samplers may provide 
an answer. They rarely appear as neat or regimented as the 

front of the piece, and tell a much different story. Here we see 

an abundance of threads that intertwine and overlap, jumbled 
knots, jumping colors, gaps between stitches, and loose or frayed 
threads. Most women — internally and emotionally — resemble 
the back of a cross-stitched sampler. Much like a commercial 
cross-stitch kit, society dictates the role of women and provides 
a pattern of what it means to be a mother, wife, and professional. 
It may appear that, if a woman follows this prescribed pattern, 
she can obtain the societal definition of perfection. Women are 
supposed to see being loved as the greatest joy on earth. Yet this 
may be one of life's greatest fallacies, as it reinforces the 
perception that a woman's worth is wholly based on 

being valued by other people — her spouse, her children, 

her community — and how well she attempts to attain 

perfection within these spheres. 


Bushman photographed these discarded cross-stitch 
samplers, focusing on exposing the details of their 
complex, unexpected, unseen backs. This work, titled 
‘The Greatest Joy You'll Ever Know Is To Love And Be 
Loved In Return,” symbolizes the expectations placed 
on women to create a publicly acceptable facade — 
and how it also expects them to conceal the effort and 


skill it has taken to create this fagade, even though the 


messiness and imperfections are necessary to create a 
perfect front. The chaos in the act of creation has proven 
to be much more interesting, substantive and beautiful 
than what the pattern dictated. The Greatest Joy 
explores what it means to be a woman, mother, spouse, 
professional, and artist. 
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person or family’s ability to find help elsewhere and their 
commitment to self-reliance. The new form guides people 
to examine their financial situation in detail, and something 
like this probably would have been helpful to me when | 
was faced with my own difficult financial situation years 
ago. On the other hand, the new form subtly conveys a 
message of judgment rather than compassion and could 
easily discourage those who genuinely need help. 


The top of the form states that the person seeking assistance 
should “use this form to create your self-reliance plan,” and 

| was instructed that members should fill this out with the 
pen in their own hand. The form first asks the member to 
identify their needs. It gives examples of “food, clothing, 
medical or emotional care, or housing. Longer-term needs 
may include education or improved employment.” Step 2 
asks the member to list their total income. This includes any 
wages, government assistance, or outside financial sources 
(family, others). The next section asks them to list expenses. 
This includes tithing, food, housing, water, medical, 
transportation, education, debt, clothing, electricity, and 
misc. The member 
is then asked 

to identify any 
expenses that 

can be reduced 

or eliminated. 


The next part of 
the form requires 
the member to 
consider what 
resources are 
available to 
them. This can be 
individual skills 
they possess, 


help from other family members, and relevant community 
resources. Then they are asked to create a plan to become 
more self-reliant. They should list the resources and skills 
they need to become self-reliant, the steps to be taken, 
and the date they will accomplish it. The final section of 
the form is where the member commits to contribute work 
or service in return for any assistance they will receive. 
This might be the acceptance of a new calling or an 
assignment to clean the church or care for the grounds. 


My first experience in sharing this new form with a member 
who needed help from the Church was a response along 
the lines of “| have to fill all of this out just to get some 
groceries?” | have had to explain to several members that, 
yes, this is how we do it now. Some have complained that 
it seems like a lot of work, or they can’t answer all the 
questions. And the form can feel cumbersome when the 
situation is an emergency, as is usually the case. For example, 
there was an instance where someone needed their gas 

bill paid by 5 pm that evening or the total would increase 
by several hundred dollars in late fees and reconnection 
fees. In this case, despite the difficulties, everyone involved 
could respond promptly to the emergency and we were 
able to find them find a solution to the situation. 


On the positive side, this form offers a useful opportunity 
for people to take a step back and review their current 
expenses. If they are spending large amounts of money 
on unnecessary things, it's good to be able to see that 

on paper. If they can identify all of the places where their 
money goes, they are going to have more control over it. 
| have helped many families over the last year who have 
never received education regarding budgets, finances 

or savings. The Church's new form is a good step toward 
helping people understand their financial situation and 
create a realistic budget. Many people choose to attend 

a Church-sponsored self-reliance course after they are 
helped through a personal financial crisis, and this can help 
people feel more empowered to control their own money. 


| admit that sometimes | have a more jaded view. The new 
self-reliance form highlights how the Church sometimes 
acts as a business first and a religious organization second. 
Any well-run company is going to care about the bottom 
line, and | think this form allows wards to be more in control 
of where the money is going and the worthiness of the 
person who is requesting it. The form seems designed to 
prevent abuses of the system as much as to help people 

in need. It saddens me that the Church has to protect 
itself from its own needy members in a proactive way. 

As someone who has been in the position of seeking 
financial help from the Church, | understand the sensitive 


issues behind this form. It can seem invasive. It asks for 
information that we aren’t used to sharing with others. It 
can be overwhelming for those that are in hard situations. 
The person who knows they need help is already at a low 
point in their life. Being forced to sit down and go over 
their very personal information could dissuade someone 
from reaching out for help. | remember what it feels like to 
need the money right at that moment, and | understand 
how this form feels like a huge obstacle to work through. 


Instead of focusing on the self-reliance form, | try to ask 
myself how to best approach these issues with a Christ-like 
love for the members in my ward. | care about them. | want 
to see them succeed. | want to see them overcome their 
hardships. | want them to become financially independent. 
Thankfully, | have worked with a gracious bishop who loves 
the members of his ward. He has been more generous in his 
assumptions than | have sometimes been and | am grateful 
for his perspective. There were many a conversation where 
| expressed that | was concerned about offering more and 
more assistance to certain people who were not making 
sufficient progress on their own. He always found a way to 
help them while still pushing them forward to self-reliance. 


If charity is the “pure love of Christ,” how do we make 
sense of having to access charity through a correlated form? 
There is no form required to access Christ's atonement, and 
none of us deserve it. The greatest challenge of serving 

as a Relief Society president has been trying to fulfill the 
requirement to “administer of your substance unto him 

that standeth in need” and ensure we “do not suffer that 
the beggar putteth up his petition to you in vain, and turn 
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him out to perish”' while at the same time being asked 

to make a determination about who actually deserves the 
ward's financial assistance. We don’t want people to become 
financially dependent on the Church, but we also are told 
that we must “judge not”? and that “inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” | have come to believe there is no perfect way to 
reconcile these requirements. But in trying my best to meet 
the needs of my ward members, | have felt so much love and 
found satisfaction in being able to help lift the burden for 
people who are in the situation | was in eleven years ago. 


NOTES 
1. Mosiah 4:16 


2. Matthew 7:1 
3. Matthew 25:40 
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Foney 


RACHEL RUECKERT 


Brenda, the Relief Society teacher, asks us to move our 
chairs into a circle. With only a few grumbles, we manage. 
She begins by saying something about service. This is the 
cue, the day’s lesson, but this will be no ordinary lesson. 
We watch, intrigued, as Brenda pulls out a bottle of lotion, 
a massive package of baby wipes, and a little stool. Brenda 
is in the final weeks of pregnancy, but this does not stop 
her from executing her demonstration. She moves the 
stool in front of a woman sitting a few chairs down from 
me and asks if she can give the woman a foot rub. 


1" 


“Of course!” the woman says, removing her 


shoes and peeling off her nylons. 


Brenda delivers the lesson as she perches precariously on the 
stool, wipes down the woman's foot, then applies lotion. She 
asks questions as she massages the woman's feet, craning 
her neck around and collecting responses. But what is Brenda 
saying? Something about how it is easier to give service than 
to receive it. | can’t fully hear, not really. | am fixated on the 
growing anxiety bubbling up inside me. My toes coil up. 


My fears are confirmed. Brenda, still talking, 
scoots her stool to the sister to my right. “A foot 
rub?” Again, the receiver accepts, gracefully. 


| dig my feet deeper into my shoes. 


KKK 


As a kid, my mother used to pay me a quarter to give 
her foot massages. | lathered her cracked heels with 
Bath & Body Works lotions: Sweet Pea, Cucumber 
Melon, Plumeria. Her feet and prickly ankles did not 
disgust me, just the slippery lotion residue. Her body 
was the only woman’s body | knew, and | loved every bit 
of her. It was so easy, natural to deliver this service. 


This was before, long before, her tendency to exaggerate 
bordered on paranoia, then blurred into psychosis. 

This was before my dad left. And when he left, this 
intimacy between us only intensified. She forgot | was a 
vulnerable twelve-year-old. She processed her anxieties 
with me, along with anyone she could get to listen: 


He is seeing another woman. 
He isn’t paying child support. 


We don’t have enough money for food. 
We may have to sell the house. 

| can’t afford to get you kids school clothes. 
! don’t know how we are going to make it. 
If | don’t get a job soon, terrible 

things could happen to us. 


How much of this was true? | still wonder. But there was 
enough truth to stitch a newfound scarcity fear into my 
DNA, a feeling that would follow me throughout my life. 

| felt the effects early. For the first week of eighth grade, 

| wore my only pair of jeans — tissue thin with a hole in 
the faded knee. | rolled up the bottoms every other day 
to appear as if | had more wardrobe options. | watched 
as the pantry grew bare. Some days, hunger gnawed. My 
young women's leader regularly invited me to come to her 
house after school for a snack. We ran out of soap in the 
bathrooms. Mom shopped at the DI and dollar stores. 


It came as a great relief when we got our first Bishop’s 
Storehouse order. Despite my efforts to distance myself 
from this part of my life story, the senses are close to the 
surface: | can still taste the off-brand Honey Nut Cheerios 
that | ate so often that to this day | cannot stomach them, 
still smell the shampoo in the gray bottle that stank of 
strawberry-scented public restroom soap, still see the 
black beehive logo — that branding symbol of community, 
a self-sufficient hive — on each Storehouse item. 


I'm not sure my family could have made it without the 
ward's help. My gratitude was there, but | did not process 
this attention like my mother. | burned with shame as 

our situation continued, a shame | never faced and dealt 
with. Over time, my mom seemed to relish the attention, 
the pity from the ward. She began hoarding Storehouse 
food. | resented becoming the ward service project. 


ARTIST STATEMENT 


“Blocks, Tumbling” is a playful take on the traditional Tumbling 
Block. I’ve often thought that block name was a misnomer, since 
Tumbling Blocks so often appear so static, stacked in rigid rows. 
| wanted to make blocks that actually tumbled. After seeing an 
unnamed graphic online showing shapes falling from a void, | 
decided to recreated the idea in quilt form. 
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“Blocks, Tumb,ling” | Melissa de Leon Mason | quiltallthethings.com | @quiltallthethings _ 
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KKK 


Brenda scoots her stool directly in front of me. She 
is a friend. Our eyes meet. The discussion is still 
on track, as if giving lotion massages during Relief 
Society is the most natural thing in the world. 


“Foot rub?” 


| smile and shake my head, no. | give some excuse 
about my socks being gross. “But thank you!” Brenda's 
face seem to fall a little. My heart breaks. | am drawing 
attention to myself. | am exemplifying the person 

who resists, the reason for the lesson. And | want to 
accept, so badly want to accept, but something deep, 
deep within me hardens and slams on the brakes. 


Brenda moves on to 
the next person, who 


Immobile. | tell myself | 
accepts the service. 


am unworthy to receive 


KKK 


because | am unwilling or 


somehow unable to give. Sere odes. 
vowed to be nothing 
| stiffen. | don’t want to like my mom. | got 
a job bussing tables 
at Arctic Circle, then 


a second job at 


owe anyone anything. 


Wendy's as soon as 
| was old enough to legally work there. | promised | would 
take care of myself. | washed tire rims with industrial acid 
for minimum wage, a job that still requires me to check the 
“have you ever worked with harmful substances without 
proper equipment” on applications and forms. | worked 
graveyard shifts at the post office while attending classes 
during the day, then waited tables on the weekends. A 
few nights, | took the uneaten, still-wrapped loaves of 
bread out of the garbage dumpster in the back of the 
restaurant and stuck them in my freezer. Why? | ask myself 
now. | could afford bread. There was something about 
the blatant waste, perhaps even a comfort as | watched 
the loaves crust over with freezer burn. Just in case. 


In college, | once worked three jobs during the semester 
to avoid going into student debt. To me, debt wasn't a 
necessary evil that I’d work out in the future; it felt like an 
irrational threat. Loans represented some outside force 
of power beyond my control. | refused to be dependent 
on anyone else, to have anything taken away from me, 
especially if it relied on some distant future, one in which 
| could never project any hope of stability onto. 


| did anything to separate myself from what | perceived 

as dependency. | needlessly buried myself in work while 
roommates hung out with friends or studied at the library. 
Meanwhile, my mom grew more and more vulnerable as she 
became sicker and sicker. It would take years before | felt 
real compassion for her, compassion she certainly deserved. 


KKK 


As the lesson develops, a volunteer speaks up. 
“Can someone else do that for you?” she asks 
Brenda. “It’s hard to watch you do this for us.” 


Brenda happily relinquishes the lotion and wipes. Her 
replacement steps in. Then, two more volunteers follow. 
Now, three sisters are having their feet massaged. The 

lesson goes on. | want to jump in, be part of this beautiful 
moment, but | am frozen to my chair. Immobile. | tell myself | 
am unworthy to receive because | am unwilling or somehow 
unable to give. | stiffen. | don’t want to owe anyone anything. 


KKK 


Through college and beyond, | found myself drawn to 
service-oriented professions. Teaching. International 
development. Volunteer work. And yet, | could also be stingy. 
Stingy with my time, but especially money. And food. 


When my husband and | were dating, he once laughed at 
me when | swatted him over a piece of bacon. The bacon 
had been mine. He reached over to steal a bite, and the 
animal in me snatched it back. He still teases me about this 
tendency, how we have to divide out our meals perfectly 
down the middle so there is no debate about who took 
more of the food. | laugh along with him, but | know there 
is a dissonant note in the joke. When we invite friends 
over for dinner, | imagine there will not be enough to go 
around, that there will not be enough for me. Awareness 
of this tendency does not seem to dull the occurrences 

of this extreme fear. But | interrogate it, silence it when 

| can, try to hide it from others. How many years has it 
been since | had been truly hungry, dependent on the 
unstable adults in my life? Many. Things have not always 
been this way. Perhaps they will not always be this way. 


| also try telling myself this is ridiculous, even offensive. I've 
been to places, worked in communities, where there are 
real resource limitations. Isn’t this hypocritical, to harbor 

this secret fear? To overeat meals as if the contents in the 
refrigerator will disappear or my stable job will vanish? What 
am | doing, walking the world as if the rug will be ripped out 
from under me, assuming there is no safety net for someone 


as privileged as me with a job, advanced 
degrees, a partner who pulls his weight, 
and a church that wants to help people 

in need? | lie to myself and say that no 
one, no one in the world but myself, cares 
about my needs. | am a lone warrior. But 
what is the fight? Who is my enemy? 


The lesson arcs into a moving conclusion. 
Now, half of the women are on their 
hands and knees with wipes. They toss 
the lotion bottle around the room. Time 
is ticking, but everyone gets a foot rub. 
Everyone but me and the one other 
woman in the room who declined, a 
visitor. | cannot bring myself to look at 
her, to wonder what hang-ups we share 
in common. Maybe that is for the best. 
Our resistance is more likely individual, 
unique to our circumstances and wiring. 


| wait until | leave the church building to 
cry. I’m still unsure why | am crying. Had 

it not been me, in that room, who said no 
to Brenda? Who remained seated when 
everyone around me acted on the impulse 
to move, to do something, to serve? 


For a moment, | feel the hard thing within 
me crack. | feel the texture, the weight 
and dimensions of the shame | still carry. 
It stings. | see the beehive logo in my 
mind, remember this metaphor of the 
buzzing community printed on the Utah 
state flag from my childhood, of the early 
days of living the Law of Consecration. A 
beehive: vibrant, selfless, hard-working, 
dynamic, giving, sweet. | see the beauty 


of the vision and the poison of my pride. 


| walk on, letting the lesson shake me. 
One day, | hope | can taste the sweet, 
to coat this old bitterness with honey. 


TOUCH-STARVED 


AMANDA WATERHOUSE 


You have to be careful when you eat after being starved. 


It took me four dates to stop flinching when John touched me. 
On our second date, he lightly set his hand to my lower back, 
and | picked up my pace to get through the crowd, 

leaving him behind 

before | realised that | wasn’t in his way. 

On the fifth date, | deliberately choose to press my thigh to his 
(That's a thing normal people do, right?) 

and let him stroke his thumb across the back of my hand, 

his skin leaving streaks like velvet in one direction 

that | stroke back to normal when I’m alone. 


| don’t know if | want to be in a relationship. 
There's a lot about my lifestyle | love; 
but | want to be touched. 
| want to know what it’s like to hold hands on a walk, 
to lean against someone, to cuddle. My god, to cuddle! 
That's as foreign a concept as Thailand. 
And if cuddling is Thailand, sex is the moon. 
| know people go, but | can’t for the life of me 
figure out how to get there 
without a great deal of expense and scientific expertise and training 
that I’m too late to get. 


Could | live my whole life without going to the moon? 
Can | live with being left behind? 


This is not an issue | can fix alone, 
no passing hem | can reach for without bothering others. 


Ideally, I'd find someone | can be honest with 

and he will teach me and | will please and feel and make mistakes 
and let myself make mistakes 

and be totally okay with it, 

but most of all 

will feel— 

feel valued and value and worth a price above rubies. 


want to believe that | am attractive now, as | am. 

love my body, 

my round, squishy hills and creases; 

want someone else to love my body too. 

But believing that someone else can love my body 

is like believing in Santa as an adult, 

because having this body “is like having your worst secret on display,” 
a friend pointed out. 


Except this body isn’t my worst secret. 
This, everyone sees. 


My worst secret is that no one touches me but me. 
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___ ESSAY CONTEST 


SUBMIT YOUR WRITING FOR THE 
WINTER 2020 ISSUE OF EXPONENT I! 


Imagine a universe where Potipher's Wife had a chance to speak 
with Bathsheba. Did Laman’s wife help Nephi's wife through 
labor and delivery in the wilderness? What are the Three 
Nephites working on right now? If Michelle Obama spent a day 
with Jane Manning James, what would they do together? What 
if Eve's understanding of the gospel came from the lessons she 
had from Mary about the Plan of Salvation? What would Joan of 
Arc think of Captain Moroni’s military strategy? 


Fanfiction is a genre of writing in which an author takes 
established characters and settings from the work of a different 
author and changes or adds to the original canon. The resulting 
narratives give alternative understandings of the characters or 
the meaning of the work. Fan fiction often involves crossover 
characters, like a story where Buffy the Vampire Slayer meets 
Hermione Granger and they battle demons together. 


All literature, including scripture, is the beginning of a 
conversation. Exponent Il is inviting you to join in that 
conversation in an unusually creative kind of way. The annual 
essay contest for the Winter 2020 issue will be Mormon fantic, 
a chance for you to engage with scripture and history by mixing 
up characters, settings, and endings. Religious fanfic is an 
opportunity for “authors [to] reimagine stories and texts to find 
the truths their communities need.”' We particularly hope that 
you'll move characters from one book of scripture to another in 
the style of crossover fanfic. 


The winner of the contest will receive a one week's stay at Anam 
Cara, a writer's retreat in Ireland. Our sincere thanks go to Sue 
Booth-Forbes, former Exponent I! editor, for making this award 
available. 


Stories should be 700-2400 words and in Google Doc or Word 
form, and sent to exponentiieditor@gmail.com. Authors should 
identify with the mission of Exponent Il. 


SUBMISSIONS DUE OCTOBER 1, 2019 


1. Jade Sylvan. “What the Gospels Share with Fanfiction” https://bulletin.nds.harvard.edu/articles/ 


springsummer2018/what-gospels-share-with-fanfiction 


EXPONENT Il 
& DIALOGUE 


Look for the Spring 2020 issue of 
Dialogue: A Journal of Mormon Thought, 
which will be guest-edited by Exponent 
Il. The theme is “Women Claiming 
Power” and we are excited to have 
content exploring the wide diversity of 
ways in which Mormon women have 
experienced power in their lives. 


Coming in March 2020. 


READ THE ISSUE: 
DIALOGUEJOURNAL.COM 


SUBSCRIBE 
TODAY 


Have you checked out Exponent II's 
online store? 


Besides subscriptions to the magazine 
(now with an option for automatic 
renewal or to give as a gift), we have our 
Illuminating Ladies coloring book, Habits 
of Being, All God's Critters Got a Place 
in the Choir e-book, Mormon feminist 
sticker sets, and more! 


ORDER AT: 
EXPONENTII.ORG/SHOP 
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